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THE LAND OF THE CHAIN-MAKERS. 


In the old days, Cradley, in Worcestershire, must 
have been a pretty place. The country round it 
is a confusing mixture of abrupt hills with humpy 
summits and deep dells, connected with each other 
by brooks that are not pellucid. But for the 
most part the hills are now quite shorn of the 
woods which clad them, and cramped villages—or 
rather little towns—of stunted red-brick houses 
are set about them: at their bases in the valleys, 
on their slopes, and even on their breezy tops. 
The landscape is such as you will hardly match 
anywhere in England. 

Broad and generally very miry roads join the 
different villages, and the traffic on these roads is 
astonishing. Big drays laden with chain-gear, and 
little homely carts of the coster type, drawn 
by meagre panting horses, and also freighted 
with chains, at once indicate the local industry. 
It is a land of chains. The continuous ham- 
mering on all sides tells of their making ; and 
the grimy faces and set expressions of the 
men and women, old and young, tell further of 
the hardships attendant upon their making. It 
is not an ideal kind of work, by any means. The 
phrase ‘the poor chain-makers’ has become quite 
stereotyped. If these poor chain-makers are half 
as wretched as the newspaper reviewers periodi- 
cally prove them to be, it is a marvel that they 
continue in these valleys of their nativity. The 
bolder and more thrifty of them no doubt 
vanish to America and other countries of promise. 
But the majority exist as best they may. Early 
in life they give considerable hostage to fortune 
in the shape of large families, so that it is not 
easy for them to shake off their inherited fetters 
or turn to ‘new pastures.’ Yet even for them 
existence is not wholly painful. They have an 
infinite number of low-browed public-houses ; 
they fly pigeons; indulge in social intercourse 
on the high-road on Sundays and Mondays ; and 
make periodical raids into the neighbouring 
rural districts, attended by discreet mongrels—a 
cross between a greyhound and a fox-terrier— 


who are said to be ‘death on rabbits.’ The 
gamekeepers for miles round know these liver 
and white lurchers, and would like them and 
their owners to be exterminated. 

Nothing is easier than to get a glimpse of the 
chain-makers of the district. You may see them 
in the large manufactories, where they are simply 
paid employees addicted to strikes, or you may 
see them in their own domestic workshops, There 
is more picturesqueness about the latter; and 
you may therefore be advised to peer through 
the windows of the first little red-brick outhouse 
—some fifteen feet by ten—the hammering in’ 
which excites your curiosity as you pass it. Five 
or six individuals are within, each with a little 
pocket forge to himself or herself; and there is 
no doubt about their zeal. The litter of bright 
new links on the floor tells of their labours ; and 
while you watch them, they finish new links and 
add these to the rest. It is a warm place, as you 
may imagine, for each forge has its bellows, and 
the glow is constant. The hand-hammers are 
two or three pounds in weight ; but the driver- 
hammer, which is also used—by pedal action— 
weighs five to ten times as much. All things 
considered, and assuming that women must do 
this kind of work in default of other employment, 
one cannot wonder that they are so bare about 
the shoulders and breast. They do not earn more 
than four to six shillings a week on the average, 
and there is much immorality in the district. 

Often, however, in justice to the chain-maker, 
it must be said that the five or six operatives in 
the shed are the sons and daughters of the master. 
Happy is the chain-maker who has his quiverful 
of healthy and unambitious children! He may 
put by much money (comparatively) during the 
years which intervene between the time when 
they first take up the hammer and their marriage, 
with subsequent larger aspirations which sadly 
unfit them for the paternal workshop. But as 
a rule it is a hand-to-mouth business. The poor 
chain-maker rises early, and the sound of his 
hammer may be heard for about twelve hours 
out of the twenty-four. He does not grumble 
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inordinately about his fate. From time imme- 
morial he has been a steadfast believer in the 
comforts of religion, and he gets much solace for 
his week-day toils in the ugly red-brick Bethel 
or local New Connection or Sion which he fre- 
uents on the Sunday. Hardly anywhere in 
Basiend is the Old Testament more esteemed 
than here, by the more respectable workers. It 
is the source whence the chain-maker gets names 
for his sons and daughters. A man is Noah, or 
Cain, Abel, Adam, Seth, Job, Jabez, Ezra, Jacob, 
Judah, Eli, Hezekiah, or Nehemiah. For females 
the choice is less extensive; but you will find 
Delilahs and Zillahs here, as well as Eves, 
Hannahs, and innumerable Mary Janes. It is 
also the source of his immortal hopes. He is not 
a very shrewd theologian or logician ; but once he 
takes an opinion or a notion into his mind, he 
cherishes it hard into a prejudice or a supersti- 
tion. There are men here with a surprising gift 
of rude eloquence, and when excited to reprove 
an erring fellow-creature, their denunciations, 
after the manner of the Biblical prophets, are 
not to be listened to unmoved. I talked the other 
day with one such man as he rested his hammer 
on the forge. He soon turned the conversation 
into a Scriptural channel. ‘I wur thinking,’ he 
said, ‘only this morning as I lay in my bed about 
them words o’ the Bible which says Our Lord He 
sweated drops o’ blood. That’s an awful thing, 
master, to think on. How he must ha’ suffered !’ 
He glanced carelessly at his muscular arms, moist 
with perspiration from his own work, and I 
marked the beads of perspiration on his brow. 

The younger chain-makers do not seem to be 
of this type. They have been born in a different 
season. They do not show the difference so much 
when they are at their forges, except in their evil 
habit of swearing. But on off-days and the Sab- 
bath there is no mistaking them. At such times 
they crush into the public-houses or sit on the 
walls of slag by the roadside, discussing either the 
winner of the bate, the relative merits of two or 
three pigeons, or the eccentric appearance of the 
passer-by. In good sooth, they themselves are 
eccentric enough in their slovenly black, with 
their caps drawn to their eyes, and short clay 
pipes in their mouths; and the faithful dogs at 
their feet are as odd to see as they are. 

I wish it were possible to say that the women of 
the district have some strong distinctive attraction 
for the stranger. But how should they have? 
Their freshness passes long ere they have passed 
their teens. Association in such work as theirs 
with such men as these, soon wears off their bloom. 
They marry, and have children, before they ought ; 
and at forty look as if they bore or had borne the 
cares of a universe. As one sees them in the 
streets or at their house-doors, they are a slatternly, 
hard-featured race ; and their children are quite 
as slatternly, and even more dirty than they are. 
Their — too, savours of the impolite, not to 
say the blasphemous. It is an affair of association. 
If they lived in a village of bishops, doubtless 
they would use episcopal adjectives. As it is, 
they live among overworked and discontented 
chain-makers, who do not pick and choose their 
words from the dictionary. The novelist with an 
itch to create a winsome heroine in this locality 
must have a good store of fancy, and deal merci- 
fully with her inevitable surroundings; or else 


he must hedge her round closely with old- 
fashioned relatives of the kind I have already 
hinted at. 

Yet there is a lingering suggestion of romance 
in this much-despoiled manufacturing district, 
You come to a forlorn little triangular space of 
ground studded with clothes-lines and refuse- 
heaps, and hedged on two sides by wretched 
tenements of the usual kind, and _ perceive 
that the spot is called ‘Sweet Turf.’ No 
name could befit it less; yet there it is, 
‘Sweet Mouse’ is the designation of another spot 
somewhat like this. Again, there is ‘Primrose 
Hill,” a thoroughfare echoing with the riot of 
hammers, and the houses in the vicinity of which 
stand as far from the 0 ange as they can, 

It is really quite pathetic to see the state of 
some of these dwellings in the hollows. They 
have been propped, but all in vain. <A sudden 
‘crowning in,’ as it is called, has jeopardised the 
lives of the inmates, and at length made the 
houses uninhabitable. They are at all angles up 
to half a right angle. If you enter them, you 
feel as you feel in ascending the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa. With some the ruin is complete. A 
wall has fallen outwards and the roof inwards, 


This dilapidation and the inebriate attitudes of 
the other houses remind one of a place wrecked 
by earthquake. Casamicciola, in Ischia, is, on a 
larger scale, much like some of these suburbs 
of the chain-makers’ metropolis. One house 
of a specially mournful appearance may be 
seen. Anciently, it was an attractive villa, 
white, with five windows in front, an assuming 
portal, and with fruit-trees and a lawn. Now 
it leans heavily forwards, and has three great 
beams supporting it. Nor is this all. The 
property is surrounded by a wall, which on its 
part has ten or twelve props to keep it from 
yielding to its inclination to fall inwardly towards 
the house. This house is to let. 

Another common red-brick tenement deserves 
to be mentioned. It illustrates the sense of 
iy oa which strives with fair success against 
the loose tendencies of the younger generation of 
chain-makers. It is in the heart of Cradley, and 
no way noticeable except for its name—‘ Provide 
against your enemies.’ The date 1875 is quite 
— an assumption that it hails from the time 
of Cromwell. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 


CHAPTER XX.—LOVE AFFAIRS, AND STARTLING 
NEWS. 


Days and weeks passed while Isabel was en- 
during her probation of trial with her father. 
She had thought it well to ignore his first esca- 
pade. She conversed with him and discussed 
with him, she cheered and sustained him, as if 
the painful evening with Uncle Harry and the 
day following had never been. And her father 
(for a time) showed his gratitude in his own 
way : he was soothed and encouraged, and he set 
himself with alacrity to plan assiduous occupation 
for his pen, And he really did accomplish some 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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work which Ainsworth brought him to do from 
the office of The Evening Banner. But the slight- 
est additional touch of excitement would send 
him off to the opium den, whence he would be 
brought back by Doughty or Ainsworth, or both, 
in shame and despair. Isabel bore patiently with 
these sudden declensions, recognising that it was 
not to be expected that her father could recover 
a firm footing in life except gradually. She 
forbore to reproach him; she still surrounded 
him with all her love ; and he was passionately 
grateful, and became more and more cheerful 
and settled. When his craving was absent, the 
days passed pleasantly, with some amount of 
performance and a great deal of promise, and 
with much delightful talk, in which Ainsworth 
joined—and sometimes Doughty—about books 
and authors, plays and players, and the interests 
of the world at large. One special flash of 
delight Isabel had at that time which affected 
her happily for many days: she received a gentle, 
kindly be from Uncle Harry, admitting he 
had behaved ill, and hoping that pleasant rela- 
tions would be resumed on his return. 

The days were become hot and long, and in 
the cool of the evening they frequently walked 
into Regent’s Park, The vacation-taking world 
was beginning to think with longing of the 
plangent margin of the cool sea-shore, of the 
green of fields and forests, and of the breeze and 
bloom of mountain and moor—even Isabel was 
looking forward to a holiday with her father 
when the month was run out—but Ainsworth 
had no change of that kind in prospect. He was 
just beginning to ‘find his feet’ in London, and 
to ‘know his way about’—two excellent and 
expressive phrases—and he must continue with- 
out present hope of intermission to beat the hot 

vements of the Strand and Fleet Street; for 

it would be a thing unheard of that a journalist 
so new to his task should so much as desire 
a vacation for two or three years. Ainsworth, 
therefore, when once he had been in the park, 
affected to make much of its fresh air, the shade 
of its trees, and the coolness and sparkle of its 
ornamental waters. When he looked in of an 
evening, he became increasingly urgent that they 
should seek these delights, and as often as pos- 
sible solicitous that Doughty should be of the 
company. 
The oe design of these expeditions of three 
or, by preference, four, if dimly perceived, might 
never have been openly expressed had it not 
been for Euphemia Sutlield. That young lady, 
finding that she saw less than she had been wont 
of her dear cousin Isabel, and hearing that her 
cousin was now much engrossed with her newly- 
found father, came more than once to the 
Marylebone lodgings, encouraged thereto by the 
kindly Suffield himself. She had also another 
reason for calling on her cousin—a particularly 
family and feminine reason : she had never heard 
any but the most discreetly veiled allusions to 
Isabel’s father ; she had always believed he must 
be a very wicked man, and now she was exceed- 
ingly curious to see with her own bright eyes 
and to hear with her own shrewd ears what 
manner of man he really was. 

Mrs Suffield had well said to Isabel that her 


father had ‘a way with women.’ His manner was 
to all gentle and suave ; but when he addressed 
a woman his voice unconsciously slipped into a 
softer, deeper tone than usual, as if he were 
anxious for her sympathy; and in whatever 
company he was, the entrance of a woman would 
always provoke an evident gush of emotion. So 
bright and pretty a girl as Euphemia—and his 
own relation too—was not the least likely to 
call forth these characteristics in him. He let his 
eyes dwell on her with the tenderest interest and 
— ; he praised her dresses ; he listened with 
delight to her prattle; he recited soft, musical 
verses to her; and he talked to her very wisely, 
but not to weariness, of serious matters of Life and 
Love. The inevitable result was that Euphemia 
considered him charming beyond any charm 
she had ever believed possible in man. 

‘Oh, Bell!’ she exclaimed to her cousin, ‘ why 
haven’t we known Uncle John before ?” 

‘Do you like him?’ asked Isabel, with simple 
pleasure. 

‘Like him!’ exclaimed Euphemia. ‘I should 
think I do! He tsa dear! Why can’t all men 
be like him? Oh, wouldn’t it be delightful to 
have him make love to you! And so clever as 
he is too! If he were a little younger, I am 
sure I should fall in love with him! Indeed, I 
think I am in love with him as it is !’ 

Isabel smiled: it pleased her immensely to 
hear her father praised even by so irresponsible 
a rhapsodist as her cousin, And, since Uncle 
John was her uncle, and since it was beyond the 
wildest dreams of possibility that he should ever 
be anything else, Euphemia did not scruple to 
praise him openly, and to confide to him in 
secret two things which the most gushing and 
rhapsodical of girls would instinctively shrink 
from doing with most men, however charming 
and however elderly; for the most charming 
and elderly man may suddenly assume the guise 
of a lover. Isabel was surprised on one or two 
occasions when she returned from school to hear 
that Euphemia had called and had had a long 
talk with her father, the purport of which he 
was close about, saying that she had ‘gossiped 
a little.’ 

‘But not even a girl,’ laughed Isabel, ‘would 
take two hours to “gossip a little,” father: she 
must have gossiped a good deal.’ 

‘ oe said Mr Raynor ; ‘she gossiped a good 
eal. 

‘But I must tell her, said Isabel, slyly, ‘she 
must not come and occupy two of your best 
hours with frivolous gossip—hours which you 
wish to devote to hard work. Of course, Phemy 
has no idea that anybody should want to be 
busier than she is herself.’ 

‘Oh no, my dear!’ exclaimed Mr Raynor, in 
alarm. ‘I beg you will not do that. I find her 
gossip very charming and improving. Women, 
my dear, are, and always have been, to me a 
never-failing well-spring of joy. They appear 
so complex, and they are so simple, and so good— 
so good!’ and a moistness came upon his eye, 
and a softness into his voice. ‘Men are seldom 
so good as they seem ; women are always better. 
They are wonderful creatures! You remember 
Coleridge’s pleasant way of bam it: “Man 
seems to have been designed for the superior 
being of the two; but, as things are, I think 
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women are generally better creatures than men.” 
—By the way, have you ever met Lord Clitheroe 
at your uncle’s ?’ 


*Once,’ answered Isabel; ‘yes, twice.’ And | 


she said within herself: ‘So he was the subject 
of the long gossip !’ 

‘What do you think of him? asked her father 

‘His person, or his mind, father ?’ 
A Both, my dear. They are properly insepar- 
able. 

‘He is a tall young man, with a big red beard 
and a bald head, which makes his forehead look 
roomier than it probably is ; and he always wears 
gloves, because, I believe, his hands are amaz- 
ingly hairy.’ 

‘If he’s ashamed of his hair,’ said her father, 
‘why doesn’t he shave ?’ 

‘What? His hands?’ 

‘No, no, my dear ; his beard.’ 

‘I have not talked much with him, father, 
and I can’t say. But I should guess that, though 
he has what is called a “carelessly aristocratic ” 
air, he is very sensitive about his personal 
appearance.’ 

‘Does he give himself any airs of supe- 
riority 

‘No,’ she answered ; ‘I don’t think he does. 
He looks rather solemn and heavy ; but I believe 
he is more interested in Phemy than he under- 
stands, and that she is more attracted to him 
than she thinks.’ 

‘Oh, you think so, do you?’ said her father 
with a smile. ‘Well, he appears on the whole 
to be a very good fellow.’ 

When Isabel next saw Euphemia, she sprang 
the question upon her: ‘Why haven’t you told 
me anything about Lord Clitheroe ?” 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Euphemia with a charming 
blush. ‘That means your father has told you! 
I shall never trust Uncle John with a secret 
again.’ 

‘No, my dear,’ said Isabel ; ‘it means nothing 
of the sort. It only means that a woman can 

ick a secret out of a man, as you can pick a 
eather out of a feather-bed.’ 

‘Well, 1 might say to you,’ retorted Euphemia, 
‘why haven’t you told me anything about Alan 
Ainsworth 

‘About Alan Ainsworth!’ exclaimed Isabel, 
now blushing in her turn—but a deeper red 
than her cousin.—‘I have nothing to tell! We 
are very good friends, as you know, and he comes 
often and has talks with my father.’ 

‘Well!’ exclaimed the triumphant Euphemia, 
‘he is here every evening.’ 

‘Oh no. Not nearly every evening,’ protested 
Isabel. 

‘As many evenings as he can spare,’ maintained 
Euphemia. ‘What does that mean, my dear? 
And he takes you for evening walks in the 
ay !—to enjoy a talk with Uncle John? Not 

e! He does his very best always to get that 
funny, solemn Mr Doughty out, so that he may 
have you all to himself; while my uncle and 
that poor Mr Doughty—who adores you—are 
interested in the silly little quack-quacks !’ 

‘Yes,’ said Isabel meditatively, ‘I sup he 
does. But did my father tell you all that? 

‘No, my dear, answered Euphemia, with a 
mischievous wriggle; ‘that was not necessary : 


a& woman can pick a secret out of a man, as 
you can pick a feather out of a feather-bed.’ 

At that, of course, they both laughed. 

‘Really, Phemy,’ said Isabel, ‘I did not think 
you were such a very clever child. But tell me 
all about Lord Clitheroe.’ 

‘Tell me all about Mr Ainsworth,’ retorted 
Euphemia. 

oTraly, my dear,’ said Isabel, ‘I have nothing 
to tell’ 

Euphemia wagged her head in disbelief. ‘Well, 
said she, ‘I have little to tell about Lord Clith- 
eroe; but I'll tell you the little I have. I'll be 
honester than you, Bell: you always could 
be close if you wanted to. Oh, he is a dear 
droll man! And I believe he is very fond of 
me. 

‘But are you fond of him?’ asked Isabel. 

‘Oh, I like him very well—though I think it’s 
a pity he’s so hairy. I tell him we are Beauty 
and the Beast, and he doesn’t seem to mind ; so 
that makes it all right.’ 

‘Oh, exclaimed Isabel, ‘you have become so 
familiar as that, have you (’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean by familiar—but 
certainly we are like that. There was quite a 
family Parliament about it the other day, | 
believe. His mother, Lady Padiham, called one 
day in a great yellow chariot, that has double 
steps to let down for you to get in and out; and 
really, Bell, my mother looked the greater lady 
of the two: she looked grander and she behaved 
grander, till, you know, if we had played our 
school-game with them—*nievey-nievey, nick- 
nack”—you’d have chosen my mother for the 
Countess, and the Countess for the cotton-spin- 
ner’s wife. She’s an ugly, raw-boned Scotch- 
woman—and I don’t care who hears me—a 
daughter of the old Earl of Pitsligo.’ 

‘You don’t seem, Phemy,’ said Isabel with a 
smile, ‘to love and honour your future mother- 
in-law,’ 

‘I have told you, Bell, my dear,’ said Euphemia, 
‘that there is nothing settled. Parliament is 
considering it—I mean the family Parliament. 
Clitheroe will bring in a Bill proposing to make 
me his wife—I believe that’s what they do—isn’t 
it?—it will be read a First, Second, and Third 
time ; and I suppose Clitheroe will come again, 
or will not come, according to the final decision 
of Parliament.’ 

‘You seem fairly indifferent,’ said Isabel. 

‘Yes; I am and I’m not, Clitheroe is a dear, 
kind man, as I’ve told you, and I believe he’s 
very fond of me, though I wish he were cleverer 
and I liked him more; but I should dearly 
love to be Lady Clitheroe and then Countess 
of Padiham.’ 

‘But, Phemy dear,’ said Isabel seriously, ‘surely 
it is a dreadful, monstrous thing to think of 
marrying a man when you are not very much 
in love with him—when you are not sure he 
is the one man you could spend your life 
with !’ 

‘Are you sure of that, Bell dear?’ 

‘I’m not thinking of marrying, Phemy,’ replied 


Isabel. 

‘Well,’ said Phemy, ‘please don’t talk like that 
to me—not now, at least. Your father has given 
me wagon-loads of good advice of that sort, which 
I do not see my way to make any use of. But 
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Uncle John is the dearest, cleverest, son 
man in the world, and I love him very much.’ 

Later, Isabel was talking with her father of this 
conversation, and discussing what seemed to her 
the strange fact that Euphemia insisted more on 
Lord Clitheroe’s fondness for her than on any 
fondness she had for him, when her father 
answered her in words that sank into her 
mind. 

‘Surely,’ said he, ‘it is not strange; it is the 
commonest way women have of regarding men. 
You remember the words of a wise man: “The 
man’s desire is for the woman ; but the woman’s 
desire is seldom other than for the desire of the 
man.”’ 

Isabel revolted against that wise saying, and, 
if so be she had intended to speak of Ainsworth 
to her father, she now did not. But from that 
day she modified the walks in Regent’s Park— 
she was studious that her father should not be 
left so much to himself or to Mr Doughty, and 
that she herself should not be so much engrossed 
with Mr Ainsworth and his conversation—not 
because she did not like the former mode, nor 
because she thought it wrong, but merely for a 
sidelong reason—a touch of contrariness, which 
as a clever woman she was open to—because she 
did not like a flighty little thing like Euphemia 
to have perceived what she had not been fully 
aware of. Moreover, she thought with an inward 
blush: ‘It is possible that Mr Ainsworth has 
been quite conscious, and has thought that I also 
was conscious, that we kept apart from the 
others ;? and she thought again, with a deeper 
blush : ‘Can I have done anything to cause that 
impression ?—and can I appear to have been 
forward 

It was unavoidable that, with these feelings 
and doubts jangling in her, Isabel should seem 
more self-conscious in Ainsworth’s presence than 
she had been wont, and that Ainsworth, perceiv- 
ing that, should become more self-conscious too. 
The thermometer of his feeling then began to 
rise and fall, and rise again at a mad rate: ‘She 
loves me! She loves me not! She loves me!’ 
At one time he was on the heights of joy; at 
another, in the depths of despair. And Isabel 
did not help to steady him; for she herself was 
as uncertain as he. Which may seem somewhat 
odd. For a man, being commonly a dull, thick- 
witted creature compared with a woman, seldom 
recognises when a woman is in love with him; 
but a woman seldom misses to recognise when a 
man is in love with her: she fails to recognise 
it only when she herself is in love with the 
man, for then her feeling rises and clouds her 
clear perceptions. Now that was Isabel’s con- 
dition. She was in love with Ainsworth, though 
she hardly knew it ; and therefore she remained 
very much in darkness and doubt concerning 
the kind of regard that Ainsworth had for her. 
All which refinements are riddles to those who 
have never been in love. 


Uncertainty of that kind was fast becoming | 


unendurable to Ainsworth. Once and again he 
was on the point of putting his fate ‘to the touch, 
to win or lose it all,’ but he was debarred by one 
or two considerations. He was a notably impul- 
sive person, but yet he had a considerable leaven 
of reserve and forethought in his composition. 
‘I love her! Let everything yield to that!’ 
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| prompted impulse. ‘But,’ suggested forethought, 
| ‘is it fair to ask a beautiful, noble girl like her 
‘to share your lot until it is better established ? 
And is it quite fair and honourable to try to 
snatch a victory over young George Suflield, 
while she may be still in doubt whether she 
loves him or no?’ In spite of all that, it is 
extremely probable that impulse would have won 
the day—with a man like Ainsworth it usually 
does, when it comes to protracted debate—had 
it not been that something happened very soon 
to turn aside for a time the current of emotion. 

It was towards the end of July—so near the 
end that the holidays were within hail, and Isabel 
had already arranged where she was to spend 
them with her father. It had been an unbear- 
ably hot week throughout the country, so hot 
that many cases of sunstroke were reported in 
the newspapers; labourers in the field and 
soldiers who had felt the sun of India had been 
struck down ; and all the world of London was 
panting in the lightest of raiment, and with 
doors and windows flung wide open. On a 
certain afternoon, just when Isabel had returned 
from school, a cab rattled up to the gate, and 
Euphemia ran in with a scared face. 

‘Father, said she, ‘has sent me on with that. 
He couldn’t come himself. He is going off by 
the first train he can catch.’ And, after an in- 
stant’s doubt between Isabel and her father, she 
handed to Isabel a telegram. 

The telegram, which Isabel opened with trem- 
bling fingers and the wildest, vaguest fears, 
was dated from ‘Llanberis, North Wales,’ and 
ran thus: ‘To Surrietp, M.P., Rutland Gate, 
London.—Mr Raynor sunstroke Snowdon. Lying 
now at the Gwydyr, Llanberis. Doctor says no 
hope. Come at 
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Forty-Two years ago the Eastern Steam Naviga- 
tion Company having failed to obtain the con- 
tract to carry the mails from Plymouth to India 
and Australia—in vessels of from twelve hundred 
to two thousand tons, with engines of from four 
to six hundred horse-power, which were never 
built—began to consider a new enterprise, sug- 
gested by the late Isambard K. Brunel. This 
was to build the largest steamer ever yet con- 
structed, to trade with India round the Cape of 
Good Hope. The general commercial idea was, 
that this leviathan vessel was to carry leviathan 
cargoes at large freights and great speed, to 
Ceylon, where the goods and passengers would 
be rapidly transhipped to smaller swift steamers 
for conveyance to various destinations in India, 
China, and Australia. The general mechanical 
idea was, that in order to obtain great velocity 
in steamers it was only necessary to make them 
large—that, in fact, there need be no limit to the 
size of a vessel beyond what might be imposed 
by the tenacity of material. On what was called 
the tubular principle, Brunel argued—and proved 
to the satisfaction of numerous experts and 
capitalists—that it was possible to construct a 
vessel of six times the capacity of the largest 
vessel then afloat that would steam at a speed 
unattainable by smaller vessels, while carrying, 
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besides cargo, all the coal she would require 
for the longest voyage. 

Thus originated the ‘Great Eastern,’ which 
never went to India, which ruined two or three 
companies in succession, which cost £120,000 to 
launch, which probably earned more as a show 
than ever she did as an ocean-carrier—except 
in the matter of telegraph cables—and which 
ignobly ended a disastrous career only a year or 
80 ago. 

We are now entering upon a new era of big 
ships, in which such a monster as the ‘Great 
Eastern’ would be no longer a wonder. The 
two latest additions to the Cunard fleet, the 
‘Campania’ and ‘Lucania,’ are within a trifle 
as large as she, but with infinitely more powerful 
engines and incomparably greater speed. 

Do not let us suppose, however, that the idea 
of big ocean-steamers has been the monopoly of 
this country. So long ago as 1850 or there- 
abouts, Mr Randall, a famous American ship- 
builder, designed, drafted, and constructed the 
model of a steamer for transatlantic service, 500 
feet long by 58 feet beam, to measure 8000 
tons. A company was formed in Philadelphia 
in 1860 to carry out the project; but the Civil 
ed broke out soon after, and she was never 

uilt, 

The ‘Great Eastern’ was launched in January 
1858, and her principal dimensions were these : 
length between perpendiculars, 680 feet ; breadth 
of beam, 83 feet; length of principal saloons, 
400 feet; tonnage capacity for cargo and coals, 
18,000 tons ; weight of ship as launched, 12,000 
tons; accommodation for passengers (1) 800, (2) 
2000, (3) 1200=4000 ; total horse-power, 7650. 
She had both screw and paddles for propulsion, 
and her displacement was 32,160 tons. 

By this time the Cunard Company had been 
eighteen years in existence. They started in 
1840 with the ‘Britannia’—quickly followed by 
the ‘Acadia,’ ‘Columbia,’ and ‘Caledonia; all 
more or less alike—which was a paddle-steamer 
of wood, 207 feet long, 34 feet broad, 22 feet 
deep, and of 1156 tons, with side-lever engines 
developing 740 indicated horse-power, which pro- 
— the vessel at the average speed of nine 

nots an hour. There was accommodation for 
225 tons of cargo, and 115 cabin Feri ar a 
no steerage in those days—who paid thirty-four 
— to Halifax and thirty-eight guineas to 


wine. 

At the time of the ‘Great Eastern’ the latest 
type of Cunarder was the ‘Persia,’ and it is 
interesting to note the development in the 
interim. This vessel was 380 feet long, 45 feet 
broad, 31 feet deep, of 3870 tons, with engines 
developing 4000 indicated horse-power, propel- 
ling at the rate of thirteen anda half knots an 
hour. The ‘Persia’ and the ‘Scotia,’ sister-ships, 
were the last of the Atlantic side-wheelers, In 
1862 the first screw-steamer was added to the 
Cunard fleet. This was the ‘China,’ built b 
the Napiers of Glasgow, 326 feet long by 4 
feet broad, and 274 feet deep, of 2600 tons, an 
with an average speed of about twelve knots. 

Such was the type of Cunarder in the early 
days of the ‘Great Eastern,’ whose dimensions 
have now been nearly reached. The ‘Campania,’ 
however, has not been built with a view to out- 


| 


oston, for passage, including provisions and | new de 


shine that huge failure, but is the outcome of a 
wholly different competition. The ‘Campania’ 
and the ‘Lucania’ represent the highest develop- 
ment of marine architecture and engineering 
skill at the present time, and are the product 
of long years of rivalry for the possession of the 
‘blue-ribbon’ of the transatlantic race. 

The competition is of ancient date, if we go 
back to the days when the American ‘Collins’ 
Company tried to run the Cunard Company off 
the waters ; and during the half-century since the 
inauguration of steam-service the Cunard Com- 
pany have sometimes held and sometimes lost the 

ighest place for speed. The period of steam- 
racing—the age of ‘Atlantic greyhounds ’—may 
be said to have begun in the year 1879, when 
the Cunard ‘Gallia, the Guion ‘ Arizona,’ and the 
White Star ‘Britannic’ and ‘Germanic’ had all 
entered upon their famous careers. It is matter of 
history now how the ‘ Arizona’—called the ‘ Fair- 
field Flyer,’ because she was built by Messrs John 
Elder & Company of Fairfield, Glasgow—beat the 
record in an eastward run of seven days twelve 
and a half hours, and a westward run of seven 
days ten and three-quarters hours. To beat the 
‘ Arizona,’ the Cunard Company built the ‘Servia,’ 
of 8500 tons and 10,300 horse-power; but she 
in turn was beaten by another Fairfield Flyer, 
the ‘ Alaska, under the Guion flag. The race con- 
tinued year by year, as vessels of increasing size 
and power were entered by the competing com- 

anies. While all the lines compete in swiftness, 
uxury, and efficiency, the keenest rivalry is now 
between the Cunard and the White Star Com- 
anies. And just as the ‘Campania’ and ‘ Lucania’ 
loons been built to eclipse the renowned ‘ Teutonic’ 
and ‘Majestic, so the owners of these boats are 
reparing—it is said—to surpass even the two 
atest Cunarders which are to make the present 
year of grace memorable in the history of 
merchant shipping. 

Let us now see something of these marvels 
of marine architecture. They are sister-ships, 
both built on the Clyde by the Fairfield Ship- 
building and Engineering Company, and bot 
laid down almost simultaneously. They are 
almost identical in dimensions and appointments, 
and therefore we may confine our description to 
the ‘Campania,’ which is the first of the twins to 
be ready for sea. 

This largest vessel afloat does not mark any 

parture in general type, as the ‘Great 
Eastern’ did in differing from all types of con- 
struction then familiar. In outward appearance 
the ‘Campania’ as she lies upon the water, an 
as seen at a sufficient distance, is just like 
numbers of other vessels we have all seen. Nor 
does her immense size at first impress the 
observer, because of the beautiful proportions on 
which she is planned. Her lines are eminently 
what the nautical enthusiast calls ‘sweet ;’ 
and in her own class of naval art she is as 
rfect a specimen of architectural beauty as the 
nest of the grand old clippers which used to 
‘walk the waters as a thing of life. The colossal 
size of St Peter’s at Rome does not strike you as 
you enter, because of the exquisite proportions. 
And so with the ‘Campania’—you need to see an 
ordinary ‘tramp,’ or even a full-blown liner, 
alongside before you can realise how vast she is. 
Yet she is only 60 feet shorter than the 
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mammoth ‘Great Eastern,’ and measures 620 feet 
in length, 65 feet 3 inches in breadth, and 43 
feet in depth from the upper deck. Her tonnage 
is 12,000, while that of the ‘Great Eastern’ was 
18,000 ; but then her horse-power is 30,000 as 
against the ‘Great Eastern’s’ 7650 ! 

This enormous development of engine-power is 
perhaps the most remarkable feature about these 
two new vessels, Each of them is fitted with two 
sets of the most powerful triple-expansion engines 
ever put together, A visit to the engine-room is 
a liberal education in the mechanical arts, and 
even to the eye of the uninitiated there is the 

redominant impression of perfect order in the 
[oothdesing arrangement of pipes, rods, cranks, 
levers, wheels, and cylinders. The two sets of 
engines are placed in two separate rooms on each 
side of a centre-line bulkhead fitted with water- 
tight doors for intercommunication. Each set 
has five inverted cylinders which have exactly 
the same stroke, and work on three cranks. Two 
of the cylinders are high-pressure, one is inter- 
mediate, and two are low-pressure. Besides the 
main engines, there are engines for reversing, for 
driving the centrifugal pumps for the condensers, 
for the electric light, for the refrigerating cham- 
bers, and for a number of other purposes—all per- 
fect in appointment and finish. In fact, in these 
vast engine-rooms one is best able to realise not 
only the immense size and power of the vessel, 
but also the perfection to which human ingenuity 
has attained after generations of ceaseless toil—and 
et it is only half a century since the ‘ Britannia’ 
sete the transatlantic race. 

ach of the various engines has its own steam- 
supplier. The main engines are fed by twelve 
double-ended boilers, arranged in rows of six on 
each side of a water-tight bulkhead. The boilers 
are heated by ninety-six furnaces, and each set of 
six boilers has a funnel with the diameter of an 
ordinary railway tunnel. In the construction of 
these boilers some eight hundred tons of steel 
were required, the plates weighing four tons each, 
with a thickness of an inch and a half. From 
these mighty machines will be developed a power 
equal to that of 30,000 horses! Compare this 
with the ‘Great Eastern’s’ 7650 horse-power, or 
even with the later ‘greyhounds.’ The greatest 
power developed by the two previous additions to 
the Cunard fleet, the ‘ Etruria’ and ‘ Umbria,’ is 
about that of 14,000 horses, which is the utmost 
recorded by any single-screw engines. The ‘City 
of Paris’ has a power of 18,500, and the ‘Teu- 
tonic’ a power of 18,000 by twin-screw engines. 
The ‘Campania, therefore, is upwards of half 
as much again more powerful than the largest, 
swiftest, and most powerful of her predecessors. 
The extent by which her engine-power exceeds 
that of the White Star and Inman ‘cracks’ is 
greater than the entire horse-power of the once 
marvellous ‘Great Eastern.’ 

These engines of the ‘Campania’ work two 
long propeller-shafts, each carried through an 
aperture in the stern close to the centre-line, 
and fitted to a screw. Unlike other twin-screw 
vessels, the propellers and shafts are, as it were, 
carried within the hull, and not in separate 
structures. Abaft of the screws, the rudder is 
completely submerged, and is a great mass of 
steel-plating weighing about twenty-four tons. 

With a straight stem, an elliptic stern, two 


huge funnels, and a couple of pole-masts—in- 
tended more for signalling purposes than for 
canvas—the ‘Campania’ looks thoroughly busi- 
ness-like, and has none of the over-elaborated 
get-up of the ‘Great Eastern, with her double 
system of propulsion and small forest of masts. 
The bulwarks are close fore and aft; and from the 
a deck rise two tiers of houses, the roofs of 
which form the promenade deck and the shade 
deck. In the structure of the hull and decks 
enormous strength has been given, with special 
protection at vital parts, as the vessel is built in 
compliance with the Admiralty requirements for 
armed cruisers. Below the line of vision are four 
other complete tiers of beams, plated with steel 
sheathed in wood, on which rest upper, main, 
lower, and orlop decks. The last is for cargo, 
refrigerating-chambers, stores, &c.—all the others 
are devoted to the accommodation of passengers. 

The ‘Campania’ is fitted to carry 460 first-class 
passengers, 280 second-class, and 700 steerage 
assengers—in all, 1440, besides a crew of 400, 
he has cargo-space for 1600 tons, which seems 
a trifle in comparison with her size, but then it 
is to be remembered that the fuel consumption 
of those 96 furnaces is enormous, and requires 
the carrying of a very heavy cargo of coals for 
internal consumption. 

The accommodation for passengers is probably 
the most perfect that has yet been provided 
on an ocean steamer, for here the experience 
of all previous developments has been utilised. 
The dining-room is an apartment 100 feet long 
and 64 feet broad, furnished in handsome, dark 
old mahogany, to seat 430 persons. The up- 
holstery is tastefully designed, and the fittings 
generally are elegant; but the peculiar feature 
is a splendid dome rising to a height of thirty- 
three feet from the floor to the upper deck, 
and designed to light both the dining-room and 
the drawing-room on the deck above it. The 
grand staircase which conducts to these apart- 
ments is of teakwood; the drawing-room is in 
satin-wood relieved with cedar and painted frieze 
panels. The smoking-room on the promenade 
deck is as unlike a ship’s cabin as can be imagined ; 
it is, in fact, a reproduction of an old baronial 
hall of the Elizabethan age, with oaken furniture 
and carvings. The other — apartments, 
library, boudoir, &c., are all more remarkable 
for quiet taste and artistic effect than for the 
of gilded saloons affected on some 
ines, but the prevailing feeling is one of luxurious 
comfort. The staterooms for first-class passengers 
occupy the main, upper, and promenade decks, 
and they are as much like real bedrooms as the 
old type of ‘berths’ are not. Besides the single 
bedrooms, there are suites of rooms for families 
or parties, finely appointed with ornamental 
woods, rich carpets, and with brass bedsteads 
instead of the old wooden bunks. All the sleep- 
ing-rooms are as light, lofty, and well ventilated 
as the sleeping-rooms on the old liners were the 
reverse, 

The first-class passengers are placed amidships ; 
the second-class are placed aft ; and the steerage, 
forward. The steerage accommodation is superior 
to anything yet provided in that class; while 
the second-class accommodation is quite up to the 
usual first-class, with spacious, beautifully fur- 
nished staterooms, a handsome dining-room in 
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oak, an elegant omngua in satin-wood, and 
a cosy smoking-room. Indeed, some of the second- 
class apartments look as if they were intended to 
be utilised for first-class passengers in times of 
extra pressure. 

These are details of interest to possible pas- 
sengers and to those who have already experienced 
the comforts and discomforts of the Atlantic 
voyage. But the great interest of the ship, of 
course, is in her immense size and enormous power. 
The navigating-bridge from which the officer in 
charge will direct: operations, is no less than sixty 
feet above the water-level, and from there one 
obtains a survey unique of its kind. The tower- 
ing height, the vast expanse of deck, the huge 
circumference of the funnels, the forest of venti- 
lators indicative of the hives of industry below, 
the great lighthouse structures which take the 
place of the old angle-bedded side-lights—every- 
thing beneath you speaks of power and speed, of 
strength and security. 

The following table shows at a glance how 
the ‘Campania’ compares with her largest prede- 
cessors in point of size and power : 


Length Breadth 
in feet. in feet. 


a 


City of Paris.... 
Teutonic. 
Normannia...... — 


Lucania } 12,950 
d, the record of course is to be 

broken. In 1850 the average passage of a 
Cunarder westward was thirteen days, and east- 
ward twelve days sixteen hours; in 1890, the 
average was reduced to seven days fifteen hours 
twenty-three minutes, and seven days four hours 
and fifty-two minutes, respectively. The fastest 
individual passages down to 1891 were made by 
the ‘ Etruria,’ westwards in six days one hour and 
forty-seven minutes ; and by the ‘ Umbria,’ east- 
wards in six days three hours and seventeen 
minutes. But these were beaten by the ‘ Teutonic,’ 
which reduced the homeward record to five days 
and twenty-one hours; and by the ‘City of 
Paris, which reduced the outward ge to 
five days and sixteen hours. Now the ‘Cam- 
pania’ is expected to maintain at sea an average 
speed of twenty-two knots; while the ‘City of 
aris’? speed on this record voyage averaged 
20°48 knots. On this basis the new Cunarders 
should make the passage between Queenstown 
and New York in five and a quarter days ; and 
if, as is predicted, they can maintain, when the 
engines get into thorough working-order, a speed 
of twenty-three knots—that is, about twenty-five 
and a half miles—an hour, they will come very 
near making the ideal five-day passage which has 
been the dream of naval experts for the last ten 
years. Roughly speaking, these new Cunarders 
are about ten times the size and forty times the 
power of the pioneers of the fleet, and the ‘Cam- 


pania’ will run every twenty minutes almost as 
many miles as the ‘Britannia’ could laboriously 
make in an hour. 

Is it oe that within the next fifty years 
we shall be able to make the voyage to New 
York in three days? The old ‘Britannia’ took 
fourteen days to Boston, and it was not until 1852 
that the ten days’ record to New York was broken 
by the Collins Company. If, then, in forty years 


we reduced the record from ten to five, who can 
say that the limit of speed has yet been reached ? 


THE RED-HOT NEEDLE. 
CHAPTER II 


Apout a month after Ambrose Burdon’s interview 
with the old Chinaman—that is to say, towards 
the end of the month of August, at about eight 
o'clock in the evening, John Felling, head of the 
open Bill Department in the head office of the 
Pacific Bank, turned out of Cannon Street by one 
of those odd little lanes which the majority of 
people pass without noticing, passed under the 
projecting clock of an ancient church, ascended 
a flight of steps, and was in what had of old been 
the burial-ground attached to the ancient church, 
but which was now a pleasant little oasis of turf 
and green leaves amidst the gaunt, bare, prosaic 
surroundings. At first sight he might very well 
have been mistaken by a not very careful scrutin- 
iser for Ambrose Burdon, for he was of the same 
height and build, and had the same fair hair and 
blue eyes, and the same regular, unremarkable 
features. It was only when you saw the two 
men together that the differences between them 
became at once palpable, and that you wondered 
how you could ever have thought them alike. 

Upon this particular evening Jack Felling 
walked with very little of his usual athletic 
swing, although he was going to meet his lady- 
love. His face was grave; and as he threw himself 
on to a garden seat by the side of a very small 
nurse struggling with a very big baby, and pulled 
out his pipe, he sighed heavily. Then he lit his 
comforter, and puffed away so vigorously that 
the small nurse, in order to save the big baby 
from suffocation, dragged it away, which was just 
what the amiable Mr Felling wanted. 

He puffed away for a quarter of an hour. 
Then he suddenly jumped up, knocked his pipe 
out, and hurried forward with something of a 
smile on his face to meet a girl who was ascend- 
ing the steps. She was a tall, shapely girl, with 
a pleasing rather than a pretty face ; with eyes 
which beamed with kindness rather than with 
vivacity, or wit, or keen intelligence, brown eyes, 
matching in hue the wavy brown hair which 
would trespass over her forehead. She was well 
but quietly dressed; and her presence in_ this 
dim old London City churchyard caused no little 
whispering and wondering amongst such of the 
caretaker’s and housekeeper’s children as had not 
seen her there night after night. For, be it 
understood, these interviews were stolen ; and the 
two prim aunts with whom she boarded and 
lodged somewhere in the Euston Road, had no 
more idea that the object of their niece’s nightly 
expeditions was to meet a young man, than they 
had of the fortune to which she was heiress. 
However, here Ruth Tunstall was, radiant with 
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joy and happiness until she beheld her lover's 
ace. 

‘What is the matter, dear?’ she said after the 
greeting. ‘Are you still depressed about our 
position? Never mind! We are together, Jack ; 
and we ought to be so awfully, unspeakably 
happy.—But tell me, Jack. Remember, sir, we 
are betrothed now, and there should be no secrets 
between us.’ 

‘Well, dear,’ replied Jack, ‘if you will know. 
First of all, there ’s bad news about your cousin, 
Ambrose Burdon.’ 

‘Indeed! I hope he’s not ill?’ said the girl. 

‘No. But there’s been a big robbery at the 
Yokohama branch, and the Directors have ordered 
him home to explain. In fact, he should be here 
soon. He started three weeks ago.’ 

‘And that means ??—— 

‘Well, I’m afraid it means that he’ll get the 
sack.’ 

‘Get the?——- Oh, I know! Oh Jack, do 
you think so? What a terrible thing !’ 

‘Yes; it would be a serious thing for him; 
for he can’t be very well off, and it’s awkward to 
have to begin life again at forty.’ 

‘But, Jack, Cousin Ambrose hasn’t done wrong, 
has he ? 

‘No, dear,’ replied Jack, smiling. ‘He hasn’t 
done actual wrong; but he hasn’t prevented 
wrong being done by others, and, in the eyes of 
a Board of Directors, that’s almost as bad. De- 
pend upon it, they have full information, or they 
wouldn’t get rid of so valuable a servant as your 
cousin.” 

‘Well, I’m very, very sorry,’ said Ruth. 

‘So am I,’ said her lover; ‘although I can’t 
say I was particularly smitten with him when 
he was last at home.’ 

‘No; I know you weren't,’ said the girl. 
my recollection of him is very pleasant.’ 

‘I’m glad of it, dear. Perhaps I’ve formed a 
hasty estimate of him, I think we men are 
apt to judge those harshly who don't look you 
in the face when you’re talking to them.’ 

‘Well, well, we’ll see,’ said Ruth. ‘Perhaps 
things, after all, won’t turn out so badly.—But 
you iy disheartened about something, dear ; what 
1s it 

‘Yes, I am,’ replied Jack. 

‘What is it? Remember, there should be no 
secrets between us now.’ 

‘Well, I’m not sure that I’m treating you 
straightforwardly, Ruth.’ 

‘Jack !’ exclaimed the girl, all the light fading 
from her face as she threw into her utterance 
of the monosyllable that amazed, startling, fearful 
emphasis with which a woman can arm the 
smallest word with the vigour of an _ eutire 
sentence. 

‘Yes; I mean it, Ruth,’ said the young man. 
‘Look here. I’m a clerk on two hundred and 
fifty a year, which with your hundred a year 
represents the entire capital with which we are 
going to start life. ou’ve been accustomed 
to all the comforts, and many of the luxuries of 
life; but although 1’ll do my best to give you 
most of the comforts, I shall be asking you to 
give up many things which, although luxuries, 
are, to those accustomed to them, almost neces- 
saries,’ 

‘Oh dear, dear, dear !’ cried Ruth, ‘ what aggra- 


| vating creatures men are! You begin your speech 
/in such a way as to make me prepare myself 
| for a terrible revelation; and the whole thing 
_ dwindles into a fear on your part that my tender 
frame should sink under the weight of a small 
income. Well, now look here, my dear, timid 
Jack, When I marry you, I hope that we shall 
have all the comforts and as many of the luxuries 
of life as we shall need ’—— 

‘But, my dear girl’—— 

‘Wait, sir! I’m talking. It’s rude to inter- 
rupt. I don’t think I shall care about your 
being in the City all day.’ 

‘My good Ruth’—— 

‘Sir !—No, I want to have more of you. Be- 
sides, we must see a little of the world. I should 
suppose that I’m the only girl of my education 
and bringing up in the parish who has never 
been to Paris, or Brussels, or Rome.’ 

John Felling groaned, and there was a comical 
look of despair on his face. ‘Ruth! I must 
speak ; I really must’ 

‘Sir, if I have to warn you again, I shall 
say good-night and be off.’ 

‘But Ruth, it’s utterly’—— 

‘In short, you must give up the bank.’ 

The proposition was so intensely absurd, that 
Felling could contain himself no longer, and 
although in his heart he was not in much mood 
for mirth, sent peal after peal of laughter ring- 
ing into the air, until the children looked up 
from their play, and a passing policeman paused 
at so unusual a sound in the heart of the stern 


ity. 

Well; said Ruth, whose lips were twitching 
with laughter, although she was not actually 
laughing, ‘and what is there comic in that, sir?’ 

‘Why, the idea—the very idea of my giving 
up the bank, so that you and I can go to—where 
is it? Paris, and Brussels, and Rome’—— 

‘Yes, and perhaps Egypt or the Riviera for 
the winter, put in Ruth. 

‘Yes—all on your hundred a year! Ha, ha, 
ha! Ruth, you are so jolly green. I believe you 
must think the purchasing power of one hundred 
pounds sterling to be unlimited.’ 

‘A hundred a year! Oh dear, no. I don’t 
expect to do all that on a hundred a year. But 
perhaps we might on nine hundred a year’ 

John Felling looked at his sweetheart. She 
was perfectly serious. So he became serious too. 

‘Come, Ruth, we’ve had a good laugh ; but 
pow let us talk like the serious couple we intend 
to be,’ he said. 

‘I’m quite serious. Indeed, I’ve never been 
otherwise, replied Ruth. ‘What is the most 
astonishing piece of news I could give you ?’ 

‘Why, that some dear old lady, whom I may 
have assisted over a crossing or otherwise been 
attentive to, should have left me enough money 
to justify me in chucking up the bank, and 
enable us to go to Paris and all the rest of it.’ 

Ruth handed him a letter. It bore the Yoko- 
hama post-mark, and was addressed in Ambrose 
Burdon’s writing. He opened it and read : 


‘My pear Cousin RutH—Many thanks for 
your kind and pleasant letter—so kind and 
pleasant, that I cannot make you a better return 
than by giving you a piece of very good and, as 
I think it, very wonderful news, Well, you 
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remember that your father always gave himself 
out to be, and always believed hitself to be, a 
very poor man. This was waggish of him, 
although he probably intended you to receive the | 
impression as a wholesome deterrent against | 
foolish behaviour, for it turns out that he was_ 
arich man, and that when you come of age you 
will inherit all his wealth. His instructions to 
the trustees for his estate were that his will was 
only to be opened within six months of your 


coming of age, unless, of course, you should die 
before that event. This has now been done ; 80 | 
that on December the 24th next you will be | 
absolute mistress of over twenty thousand pounds 
—say about nine hundred pounds per annum.’ 


(‘Why !—my dear Ruth!’ was all the young 
man could say.) 


Ruth continued reading: ‘My dear cousin, I 
am sure I most heartily wish you all health and 
happiness to enjoy this unexpected good fortune. 
You tell me of your engagement to young Fell- 
ing, and I congratulate you upon it, for I know | 
him to be a good, steady fellow ; and I feel sure 
he will make you the husband you, from all , 
accounts, and from what I remember, deserve. I 
may possibly be in England upon business before 
very long, and one of my first duties will be to. 
call upon you and congratulate you in proprid 
persond.—Your affectionate cousin, 

AmBROSE Burpow.’ 


‘Of all the pieces of good-luck !’ exclaimed 
Jack, half-a-dozen times in succession. He was 
too much amazed to be very intelligent in his 
remarks, ‘And you knew it all the time, Ruth, 
and were chaffing me, and working me up into 
such a state of worry about what I considered 

our castles in the air, that I really don’t know 
a it would have ended ! 

‘If Cousin Ambrose comes home, Jack, you 
will be quite friendly with him, won’t you?’ 
said Ruth. 

‘Of course, my dear, replied the young man. 
‘He speaks so handsomely of me in a private 
letter to you, that I must admit I have judged 
him hardly. What a rum thing that he does not 
say anything about the robbery.’ 

‘Is it so very “rum,” dear? He knew it would 
take away from my pleasure at the other news ; 
and besides, he isn’t condemned yet. From what 
I have heard you say, it seems that the Home 
authorities of an Eastern bank expect their, 
officers abroad to be provided with double sets 
of faculties ; and you’ve told me that if a China- 
man makes up his mind to do you, do you he 
will, no matter how clever you are! So he may 

et off, and he evidently thinks he will.—But 
ack, suppose anything were to happen to me 
before I came of age’—— 

‘My dear girl !’—— 

‘Well—the unforeseen is always happening. 
In that case, what would become of all this 
money 

‘Why, dear, unless the will arranges otherwise, 
I suppose your next of kin would have it,’ replied 
Jack. ‘Who is your nearest relation ?’ 

‘Why, Cousin Ambrose, I suppose,’ said Ruth. 
*I know of nobody else.’ 


The Peer man simply raised his eyebrows 
and said nothing. 


‘Oh, how thankful we ought to be for our good 
fortune !’ exclaimed Ruth. 

‘So we are, dear, I hope,’ said her lover, 
pressing her hand. The church beadle came up 
at that moment to lock the garden for the night, 
or there is not a doubt that the young man 


would have emphasised his remark with a kiss, | 


So they sauntered out and homewards, perhaps 
as happy a couple as could be found in the City 
of London that night. 


BRITISH AMAZONS. 


THERE are several well-authenticated instances 
of women serving in the ranks of the army, 
and passing with honour through the perils and 
vicissitudes of war. Colonel Carter, in his 
Curiosities of War, quotes the following inscrip- 
tion, which is still to be found on a tombstone 
in the church of St Nicolas, Brighton: ‘In 
Memory of PHase HassEL, who was born at 
Stepney in the year 1713. She served for many 
years as a private soldier in the 5th Regiment 
of Foot, in different parts of Europe ; and in the 


‘year 1745 fought, under the command of the 


Duke of Cumberland, at the battle of Fontenoy, 
when she received a bayonet-wound in her arm. 
Her long life, which commenced in the time of 
Queen Anne, extended to the reign of George IV., 
by whose munificence she received comfort and 
support in her latter years. She died at Brighton, 
where she had long resided, December 12, 1821, 
aged 108 years.’ 

Very little is known of Phebe Hassel beyond 
the fact that she actually served as a private for 
many years with bravery and honour. George 
IV. allowed her a pension of half a guinea a 
week, which she enjoyed for many years. 

In 1741 a curious book was published in 
London, entitled, The Life and Adventures of Mrs 
Christian Davies, the British Amazon, commonly 
called Mother Ross, which professes to give an 
account of the various ‘transactions, both serious 
and diverting, in which this extraordinary 
woman took part whilst serving as a trooper in 
Lord Hay’s Regiment of Dragoons, better known 
as the ‘Scots Greys.’ A badly-executed frontis- 
piece which faces the title-page, itself a curiosity, 
depicts ‘Mother Ross’ both in the uniform of 
a dragoon of the period, with a carbine slung 
over her shoulder, and a drawn sword in her 
hand ; and also in female attire as a sutler, with 
a basket containing bottles of wine, and a glass 
in her right hand. The book is evidently in the 
main a true relation of the startling vicissitudes 
and adventures which were crowded into her 
remarkable life. Her father was a maltster and 
brewer, and his business was sufficiently large 
to necessitate his employing some twenty men, 
his family being reared in the midst of comfort 
and plenty. 

Christian from her earliest years was as much 
inclined to outdoor employments as she was dis- 
inclined to the more maidenly occupations of 
needlework and household duties; she could 
handle a pitchfork with more facility than a 
needle. e may quote her own words: ‘I was 
never better pleased than when I was following 
the plough, or had a rake, flail, or pitchfork 
in my hands, which implements I could handle 
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with as much strength and dexterity, if not more, 
than any of my mother’s servants. I used to 
et upon the horses and ride them barebacked 
about the fields, leaping hedges and ditches.’ 
Her father’s loyalty to James II. induced him to 
sell all that he had of value and apply the 
roceeds to the defence of his tottering throne. 

e succeeded in raising a troop of horse, and 
equipped it entirely at his own cost, and led it 
with some credit into action at the famous battle 
of the Boyne. 

During his absence, an event occurred which 
exhibited in a striking manner the courageous 
spirit that animated his daughter. We cannot 
do better than quote it in her own language: 
‘While my father bore arms for King James, 
the neighbouring Papists, in time of divine ser- 
vice, came to and blocked up the church door 
of Leslip with butchers’ blocks and other lumber. 
My mother was then in the church; I was at 
home; but hearing the noise, and fearing my 
mother might receive some hurt, I snatched up 
a spit, and thus armed, sallied forth to force my 
way and come to her assistance; but being 
resisted by a sergeant, I thrust my spit through 
the calf of his leg, removed the things which had 
blocked up the door, and called to my mother, 
bidding her come away, for dinner was ready. 
In the scuffle, the Rev. Mr Malary, the Clerk, 
with several others, were wounded, and I taken 
into custody for having hurt the sergeant.’ The 
facts of the case becoming known, and the ser- 
geant with his friends being evidently in the 
wrong, after a short delay, Christian was acquitted 
and set at liberty. 

The next event described is a love affair with 
a distant cousin, ‘whose uncle on the father’s 
side was a bishop.’ It culminated in a manner 
discreditable to Hoth, and proved a source of 
considerable sorrow to our heroine. 

James II. having to flee the country, her father 
became a fugitive from justice; and although a 
pardon was eventually obtained for him, his 
effects were seized and confiscated by the Govern- 
ment. Christian, however, did not long endure 
the hardship of poverty, for on the death of her 
aunt she inherited her business, that of an inn, 
which proved the source of a considerable 
income. 

Amongst her servants was a young man named 
Richard Walsh, for whom she soon began to 
entertain a strong feeling of affection, which 
he in secret returned. Her well-known strength 
of character—to call it by no other name— 
made him hesitate in declaring his passion, and 
it was not until she herself made overtures, 
through a female friend, that matters were satis- 
factorily arranged. He proved himself to be 
‘a careful and obliging husband,’ but, unfortu- 
nately, was not proof against the temptations of 
the bottle. One day, after drinking a consider- 
able quantity of wine with an old school-fellow, 
he was persuaded to go on board a vessel with 
recruits and have a bowl of punch in the cap- 
tain’s cabin. The result was that, being over- 
come with drink, he was carried off to Helvoet- 
sluys, and there enlisted in Lord Orrery’s Regi- 
ment of Foot, now kuown as the ‘First Royals.’ 
His wife not hearing from him for twelve months, 
had just put herself into mourning, believing 
him to be dead, when she received a letter 


from him, complaining that he had written 
eleven letters home without obtaining an answer 
to any of them. 

In spite of the fact that she had two children 
living, one born after his father’s enlistment, she 
determined to proceed to Flanders in search of 
him. After providing for the welfare of her 
children, she cut her hair short, and dressing her- 
self in a suit of her husband’s clothes, proceeded 
to Dublin, where she enlisted in Captain Tich- 
bourn’s company of the regiment commanded by 
the Marquis de Pisare, under the name of Chris- 
topher Walsh. On arriving in Flanders, the 
company soon joined the grand army, and our 
heroine gained her first experience of war in the 
battle of Landen—the ‘sound of the cannon 
playing and small-shot rattling round her’ throw- 
ing her into a ‘kind of panick,’ not being accus- 
tomed to ‘such rough music.’ She had the 
misfortune to be wounded just above the ankle, 
which placed her hors de combat for several 
weeks. 

Immediately on her return to duty, she had 
a narrow escape from drowning at the dikes of 
Gertruydenberg ; and although she escaped this 
danger, within a few days she was gg by 
the French, with sixty of her comrades, whilst 
out on a foraging expedition. Owing to the good 
offices of ‘King James’s Queen,’ the English 
prisoners were exceptionally well treated ; whilst 
the Dutch were kept in filthy dungeons and sup- 
plied with only half a pound of bread daily. 
After nine days’ imprisonment, she was exchanged 
with many other prisoners, and went into winter- 
quarters with the army at Gorkham. 

We must allow her to relate the startling 
adventures she met with in this place: ‘In my 
frolick, to kill time, I made my addresses to a 
burgher’s daughter, who was young and pretty. 
As I had formerly had a great many fine things 
said to myself, I was at no loss in the amorous 
dialect.’ She acted her part so well that the 
simple girl gave her heart fully into the pseudo- 
soldier’s keeping. A sergeant of the same regi- 
ment, filled with a mad jealousy, grossly insulted 
the girl, who complained Christian. A duel 
resulted, which is described in the followin 
terms: ‘We both drew, and} the first thrust i 
made gave him a wound in the right pap. He 
returned this with a long gash in my right arm ; 
but before he could recover his guard I gave him 
a thrust in the right thigh. The next pass he 
aimed at my breast, but hit my right arm, though 
it was little more than a prick of a pin, he being 
feeble from loss of blood.’ 

The noise of the combat brought up the guard, 
and she was imprisoned, as it was feared that 
the sergeant’s wounds were mortal. The father 
of the young lady obtained our heroine’s release, 
the payment of her arrears of pay, and per- 
mission to serve in another regiment, but not 
with a view of giving his daughter’s hand in 
marriage to her. The young woman was willin 
to elope; but this Christian refused to do, an 
asked the maiden to wait until she had gained 
a commission by 

She then entered Lord Hay’s Regiment of 
Dragoons, and learned her duties as a trooper. 
During the year 1695 she served during the 
siege of Namur, and spent the winter with her 
regiment at the Boss. 
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The ce of Ryswick brought about the | Her husband was killed at the battle of 
partial disbanding of her regiment, and she at Malplaquet; but at the end of eleven weeks she 


once returned to Dublin. Here no one recognised 


her; and as she found that the nurse with whom | 
she had left her children intended to present 


a bill beyond her means of discharging, she 
decided to remain incognito, 

War breaking out again, she at once re-enlisted 
in Lord Hay’s regiment, and saw a great deal of 
fighting. She escaped unharmed at Nimeguen, 
but her horse was wounded at the siege of 
Venloo. At Liége she obtained a considerable 

uantity of valuable plate by way of loot, which 
ie sold to a Dutch ioe for a ridiculously low 
sum. At Donawert she received a very severe 
wound. She was present at the famous battle 
of Blenheim, and whilst guarding some of the 
pies taken in that action, she recognised her 
iusband, who happened at that moment to be 
embracing a Dutchwoman. She made herself 
known to him, and forgave his faults, but abso- 
lutely refused him permission to disclose her 
sex. They agreed that she should pass as his 
brother until the termination of the war; and 
after giving him some gold from her secret store, 
they parted. 

In spite of this meeting with her husband, her 
‘frolicsome’ spirit induced her to pay attentions 


to a ‘pretty vrow,’ which fortunately ended less | 


disastrously than her former love affair. At 
Ramillies she escaped unhurt through the hottest 
of the battle; but the last shell fired by the 
French struck her on the back of the head and 
fractured her skull. She was trepanned, and 
her sex at last discovered. The news spread 
rapidly, and she experienced the most courteous 
and liberal treatment from the officers of the 
army. Under pressure from the Duke of Marl- 
borough, she was remarried to her husband, the 
ceremony being attended by a large number of 
officers, who all kissed the bride before leaving. 
She was appointed cook to her husband's regi- 
ment ; and at the siege of Ath, seizing a musket, 
she killed one of the enemy during a fierce 
encounter. At the same momenta ball from the 
enemy struck her in the mouth, splitting her 
under lip, and knocking one of her teeth into 
her mouth. She says: ‘Both this shot and mine, 
with which I killed the soldier, were so exactly 
ata time, that none could distinguish whether I 
fell by the recoiling of the piece or the enemy’s 
ball. My husband and some of his comrades ran 
to take me up, and seeing the blood, imagined I 
was shot through the head ; but I convinced them 
to the contrary by spitting the ball and tooth 
into my hand.’ 

At Courtrai she won a race on her mare with 
Captain Montgomery of her husband’s regiment, 
who had ridiculed her dress and the wretched 
steed she rode. To let her speak for herself, she 
says: ‘I offer’d to run her against his horse for 
a pistole, and we would both ride. Brigadier 
Godfrey, who was by, laid another pistole on my 
side. We both went to the place chosen to run 
upon, and starting at the beat of the drum, he 
suffer’d me to keep pace with him for some time ; 
but finding he was going to leave me, I made a 
furious push at him, flung man and horse into 
a ditch, and thus won the race. The brigadier 
laughed heartily at my stratagem ; the captain 
was half angry ; but I got a couple of pistoles.’ 


married Hugh Jones, a grenadier in the same 
regiment. Her second husband was mortally 
wounded at the siege of St Venant, and she 
found herself a second time a widow. Her third 
husband, who survived her, was a soldier named 
Davies, serving in the Welsh Fusiliers. Queen 
Anne gave her a —— of one shilling a day, 
to which she added by making farthing pies and 
selling strong liquors in Tuttle Fields, West- 
ninster, 

She died on the 7th of July 1739, aged seventy- 
two, from a fever contracted whilst nursing her 
husband in Chelsea College, and was buried with 
military honours in the cemetery belonging to 
Chelsea Hospital. 


A PAGE FROM THE ANNALS OF AN 
INDIAN VILLAGE. 


THE village money-lender in India has a use and 
a position that it is very hard for people in 
England to realise. A native saying describes 
him as the ‘salvation and the ruin’ of the culti- 
vators; and it is a perfectly just description. 
Without him they would often find it impossible 
to farm their lands ; and yet by him they are often 
almost pauperised. Most of the Indian cultiva- 
tors are improvident. When the harvest yield 
is short, resort must be had to the money-lender 
before the next harvest, or starvation could not 
well be avoided. Often a cultivator is without 
seed for sowing; then it is from the money- 
lender he borrows it. The purchase of cattle to 
replace those that die, or of a new plough, is 
commonly made by borrowing from the same 
source. When money or seed or grain is borrowed, 
an extortionate rate of interest is demanded ; it 
cannot, as a rule, be paid ; and the unpaid sum 
is added to the principal debt, which frequently 
doubles in four or five years. 

The cultivator, as a rule, is long-suffering, and 
not easily roused to any act, or even expression 
of enmity, unless the pressure of successive bad 
seasons has made the harsh dealings of the 
money-lenders feel more and more burdensome, 
until they become intolerable. In such circum- 
stances, they sometimes break out into riots, with 
occasional acts of personal violence. It is one 
of these occasional outrages, with its far-reaching 
consequences, that we shall now describe, as it 
exhibits many phases of modern Indian life, 
that are interesting by reason of their great 
unlikeness to anything known in England. 

In a large and prosperous village in the 
southern part of the Mahratta country, a Brahmin 
money-lender is still living, whose father and 
grandfather before him had been the largest and 
most prosperous of the money-lenders for many 
miles around. He has clients among the inhabit- 
ants of all the surrounding villages, and possesses 
capital enough for large loans and for advances to 
the petty money-lenders of his own neighbour- 
hood. In the same place live the Khetkars, a 
widespread and at one time a very prosperous 
family. From time immemorial the Khetkars 
had been the hereditary head-men of the town— 
‘Patels’ as they are called. The Patel, though an 
hereditary officer, is a servant of Government, 
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and is the head of the local police, and chief tax- 
gatherer of the township. ven now he is usu- 
ally a man of considerable influence, and much 
respected ; formerly, he was frequently a man of 
large power, one with whom it was dangerous to 
be on bad terms. One of these Khetkar chiefs 
many years ago had been the means of having 
the present money-lender’s great-grandfather 
hanged ; and thus began a feud which was far- 
reaching in its consequences. 

The dead man left a son, who determined to be 
revenyed, though he kept this determination an 
absolute secret. With the Khetkars he succeeded 
in restoring the old relations, by professing to 
believe that his father was guilty, though he well 
knew him to be innocent. He continued, like his 
father, to be the person to whom the Khetkars 
went in all times of pecuniary difficulty. Such 
times came more and more frequently, for order 
and law were rapidly succeeding disorder and 
anarchy ; and before many years had passed, the 
country came directly under British rule. The 
Khetkars, always an extravagant and improvi- 
dent family, had no longer opportunities, as in 
former days, of levying blackmail and extorting 
forced loans, and they rapidly found the produce 
of the family lands insufficient for their expendi- 
ture. The money-lender was resorted to oftener 
than before and for larger loans. At first the 
loans were given on simple bonds; but as the 
amount borrowed grew larger and larger, the 
mortgage of lands was demanded ; and the Khet- 
kars began to fall into the power of the money- 
lender. The resources of the family, however, 
were still too large for the money-lender to take 
any steps towards realising his dream of revenge. 
In time, he died ; and on his death-bed he made 
his son, Wamanrao, swear by the life of his own 
little son, a boy of three years, that he would 
in his turn devote himself to the fulfilment 
of a scheme of revenge. This oath was one of 
pee sanctity ; and having sworn it, Wamanrao 

ecame as devoted as his father had been to the 
family cause. 

Within fifteen years of the death of Wamanrao’s 
father the affairs of the Khetkars became very 
seriously involved. The chief of the family of 


that time, named Santaji, was about to betroth 
his daughter, aged three years, to the five-year-old | 


son of the head-man of a neighbouring village. 
The astrologers had been consulted, and had 
declared the time to be most propitious and the 
intended husband most pcr But the caste 
rules, the position and the traditions of the 
family, required that the betrothal should be 
celebrated with lavish expenditure ; and Santaji 
was absurdly impecunious. He visited Wamanrao, 
and asked for a very large loan, so large, that 
Wamanrao declared he also must consult the 
astrologers, for he could not lend so large a sum 
if the time were unpropitious, There were two 
astrologers in the village who were to be con- 
sulted, and were to give a joint opinion. One 
was a friend of Santaji, who promised him a 
handsome reward if his reading of the stars was 
favourable to the loan; the other was a friend of 
Wamanrao, and the money-lender informed him 
he should regard it as a matter worthy of sub- 
stantial reward if the stars declared that the 
loan could safely be granted on the condition of 
a mortgage of certain fields, which he named. 


The result was the astrologers were both of 
opinion that the time was most propitious for 
a loan, provided that these particular fields were 
mortgaged. It happened, as Wamanrao very well 
knew, that these fields were the best in the whole 
village, had been in the Khetkars’ family longer 
than any others, and were peculiarly prized by 
them. But so desperate was Santaji’s need for 
money, that he mortgaged the fields after some 
slight demur, trusting that no harm would come 
of it. The terms of the mortgage were that the 
fields were to become the money-lender’s at the 
end of ten years, unless the loan, principal and 
interest, was fully paid up, and that the fields 
were to be the security for the interest year by 
year. 

At the end of the first year the interest was 
paid ; at the end of the second year, only half 
the interest due was paid ; and the money-lender, 
with apparent pall gr refused to press for 
payment. At the end of the third year nothing 
was paid, and still Wamanrao seemed to be 
strangely magnanimous. At the end of the 
fourth year, also, nothing was paid; and now 
interest for two years and a half, amounting to 
one half the whole loan, was due. Then Waman- 
rao demanded payment. Santaji said he had 
no means of paying. The money-lender was 
obdurate, his client helpless. At last, the former 
declared that if he did not receive the money, 
he must take the land; but this Santaji said he 
would never agree to; he would never part with 
the land that was more highly prized and 
dearer to the family than all the rest in the 
village. 

Thereupon, Wamanrao instituted a suit to 
recover the interest, or, in default, to recover 
his due by distress and sale of the three fields. 
When notice of this suit was served on Santaji, 
he swore that Wamanrao deserved to be hanged, 
like his grandfather, and wished that he had the 
power to compass his death. But times were 
changed since the old days ; the Khetkars feared 
the English judge. In his extremity, Santaji 
sought the advice of an acute and much respected 
native lawyer. The lawyer questioned him 
closely regarding all the details of the case, and 
then suggested that Santaji should deny the 
mortgage and assert the deed to be a forgery. 
This struck the Khetkar as an eminently desir- 
able and very clever way out of the difficulty ; 
but he remembered that the deed had been 
taken by himself to the Registry Office, and that 
the registrar, who was a most respectable man, 
and would not tell lies for any but a very large 
bribe indeed, had seen him there, and heard 
him state that he had signed the deed and mort- 
gaged the land. Santaji expressed his doubts, and 
besought the lawyer to suggest some other equally 
desirable way out of the difficulty. After much 
thought, the lawyer held that the only other 
satisfactory defence to the suit was to assert that 


the interest had been paid, bringing witnesses 


and receipts to prove it. 


Thereupon, a reply to the suit was filed, setting | 


forth that the interest claimed had been paid, 
and that the money-lender was little better than 
one of the wicked, being both an extortioner and 
a liar. Wamanrao was somewhat astonished at 
this; but, nevertheless, he filed the mortgage 
deed in court, prepared to proceed with his case, 
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and engaged a very astute native lawyer to con- 
duct it. 

In due time the suit came to a hearing; and 
as it had made no little stir, the court was 
crowded. The judge was a native, a learned and 
discreet man, who never accepted bribes—that is 
to say, he always gave judgment according to 
the evidence, though it is true he occasionally 
accepted presents from suitors. Both Wamanrao 
and Santaji had previously been concerned in 
suits before this judge, though never before in 
the same suit, and each had, on a memorable 
occasion, given the judge a handsome present. 
On each occasion, after being assured that the 

resent was purely a testimony of friendship and 

ad no connection whatever with any suit, the 
judge had taken it ; and on each occasion he had 
given judgment against the giver. But for the 
recollection of these unsuccessful testimonies of 
friendship, it is very probable that both Waman- 
rao and Santaji would have trusted more to 
ag interviews with the judge than to evi- 

ence either true or false. As it was, however, 
there was nothing but evidence to fall back on, 
and for this both were prepared. 

On the day of the trial, Santaji and his lawyer 
were surprised and disconcerted to see an English- 
man in court, and to hear that he had come as 
a witness on Wamanrao’s side. It was, however, 
too late to change their plans; and so, after 
Wamanrao had proved the mortgage deed and 
sworn that no interest had been paid for two 
years and a half, Santaji’s lawyer called witnesses, 
who alleged that the interest had been paid as 
it fell due, and produced receipts for the same, 
signed by Wamanrao., The latter’s lawyer con- 
tented himself with asking the witnesses a few 
questions as to the dates of payment, and then 
called up the Englishman, He was the manager 
of a paper-mill, and proved, by the water-marks 
of the paper, which were varied from year to 
year, that the three receipts produced were all 
written on paper made in the same year, and 
that the year was subsequent to the dates of two 
out of the three receipts. There was an air of 
depression about Santaji as he heard this evidence, 
His lawyer, after a few questions to the English- 
man, in the hope of showing that he had been 
bribed by Wamanrao, left on the plea of a 
pressing case in a neighbouring court. 

The judge gave judgment in Wamanrao’s 
favour, and ordered that he should receive posses- 
sion of the three fields if the interest were not 
paid within six months. 

Time passed, and Santaji failed to obtain the 
means for paying off the interest. Again and 
again he prayed Wamanrao to have mercy on him, 
and give time; but in vain. At last he paid a 
final visit to Wamanrao on the last day of the six 
months, and with many tears and much prostrating 
himself, after the manner of orientals in trouble, 


he begged him to do anything rather than deprive 
him of the fields he loved so well, and which his 
father before him held so dear. Then, in cruel | 
exultation, Wamanrao disclosed his secret. ‘As 
your father loved his fields, he said, ‘so did my | 
father love my grandfather ; and as your father 
caused my grandfather to be hanged, so will I | 
take your fields and use them so that no man’s 
bullocks shall plough them again.’ When he 
heard this, Santaji knew that entreaty was use- | 


less ; and he went home and wept out the bitter 
story on the shoulder of his eldest son, Babaji. 
Babaji had more of the spirit of his grandfather 
than of his father, and listened in grim silence. 

Wamanrao was cruel and extortionate in all 
his dealings, and there were hundreds of men 
who had cause to hate him. Babaji knew this; 
and herein, he thought, lay his chance for revenge. 
He collected together that same day six men 
besides himself, three his own cousins, all of 
whom he knew hated the money-lender with a 
bitter and active hatred. To them he told the 
whole story of his father’s wrongs, and asked 
them whether they would join him in taking 
vengeance on Wamanrao. They all consented. 

The next day, Wamanrao set out in his covered 
cart, drawn by two bullocks, for the court, to 
apply for leave to take possession of Santaji’s 
three fields, as the six months were up and the 
interest unpaid. He was returning to his village 
about sunset, hot from the fierce sun beating 
against the thin covering of his cart, and thirsty 
from the incessant penetrating dust. As he 
approached the entrance gate through the village 
walls, he looked out. He saw a knot of seven or 
eight men, all of whom he recognised (amongst 
them Babaji), and knew to be his enemies; but he 
suspected no intention of violence until they 
came towards his cart. Then one man held the 
bullocks, whilst the rest came round to the back, 
where Wamanrao was sitting, and dragged him 
from the cart. He was completely at their 
mercy ; few of the villagers were anywhere near, 
and if they had been, would not have interfered 
with Babaji and his companions, It was their 
intention to inflict on Wamanrao one of the most 
dreadful mutilations that an oriental can suffer: 
to cut off his nose, and then to leave him dis- 
figured and scorned for life. Wamanrao strug- 
gled so violently that great force was needed to 
compel his submission. Wamanrao died of the 
effects of it within a few days. 

There was no difficulty whatever in bringing 
home this crime to the offenders: Wamanrao 
had, before he died, made a statement implicating 
them; and many villagers had heard Wamanrao’s 
cries, seen the struggle from a distance, and 
recognised the assailants. When put upon their 
trial, Babaji and the others boldly confessed their 
crime, and declared that they would treat any 
such cruel and extortionate money-lender in the 
same way. It was not proved that the man’s 
death was intended, so the criminals were con- 
victed of manslaughter only, and sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment. 

For years after this Babaji was regarded by 
the bulk of the villagers as a hero and martyr ; 
and the memory of Wamanrao was held in detes- 
tation. Nevertheless, his son Balwantrao con- 
tinued his father’s business, and was prosperous. 
When Babaji had served his term of imprison- 
ment and was released, he was publicly wel- 
comed back to his village, and his fellow-towns- 
men kept holiday and rejoiced in the event. 
This was distressing news to Balwantrao, who 
feared that at any time there might be a popular 
rising against him. He could not go into the 
town without seeing Babaji walking jauntily 
along in the company of friends, and noticing 
that they scowled at him as they passed. Twice 
also Babaji had whispered in his ear, ‘ Remember 
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your father.’ Balwantrao grew sick with dread, 
and was afraid to leave his house, This con- 
tinued for three or four weeks ; and Balwantrao 
feared he would be obliged to leave the shelter of 
his own house to attend to his business, when 
one day, shortly before noon, he was terrified b 
the voice of Babaji shouting from the courtyard, 
‘Come down, Balwantrao. He went down, white 
and trembling, and saw his enemy and five other 
men. When he asked what they wished of him, 
Babaji said: ‘You are a cruel and extortionate 
money-lender, like your father, and we will deal 
with you as we dealt with your father.” The 
other five murmured a and then all went 
away. That night, when all the village was 
uiet, Balwantrao stealthily went away to seek 
the protection of the nearest English magistrate. 
He, after hearing the details of the whole story, 
and satisfying himself, from the records of the 
neighbouring court, that Wamanrao had been 
killed, as described by Balwantrao, sent out 
warrants for the arrest of Babaji and the five 
other men. Babaji and four of the five were 
arrested, tried for the worst form of intimidation, 
convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment ; Babaji 
for a term of five years, 

Almost a year later, the last of the five other 
men was arrested and tried. By means of false 
entries, inserted in the registers of a hospital in 
a town two hundred miles distant, he sought to 
establish an alibi. It was, however, conclusively 
shown that these entries were false, and he was 
convicted. 

Balwantrao now lives detested by his fellow- 
townsmen, but safe. Sometimes, however, he 
remembers that Babaji is still alive, and dreads 
the coming of the time when he will be released 
from jail. His troubles have not softened his 
nature; he is still, as he always was, like his 
father, harsh and avaricious in his dealings with 
debtors. 


FLOWERS AS ENTERTAINERS, 


Ir is a trite saying that everything in this world 
was designed to fulfil some purpose, from the 
lowest form of vegetable life to the most complex 
organism, no matter how useless it may seem. 
A good example of this is found in connection 
with the Flowers to be met with in field, wood- 
land, and hedgerow. To the unobservant eye, 
the glutinous exudations, the silk-like hairs, the 
spines, thorns, and prickles which characterise 
the different plants, appear to serve no purpose, 
unless it be that of mere ornamentation ; but 
upon investigation they are found to be pro- 
visions of nature to repel the visits of unwelcome 
insects, or such as would not in any way be of 
benefit in promoting plant-life. 

The great agents in plant-fertilisation are 
winged insects, especially the bee. These, when 
searching for nectar in a flower, become dusted 
with the pollen, which attaches itself to the 
hairs, &c., of their legs and bodies, and is by 
this means conveyed from one flower to another 
of the same species ; and so the process of fertil- 
isation is carried on. In the mind of the casual 
observer a doubt might arise, and it might 
be pointed out that there was a danger of the 


pollen of one flower being conveyed to another 
of a different species, and so not fulfilling the 
—— for which it was designed by nature. 
ut nothing is left to chance; for it has been 
clearly proved that these insects do not visit 
flowers indiscriminately, but that they can be 
attracted by colour, and that when on an expedi- 
tion they invariably confine themselves to flowers 
of the same kind. The insects which would not 
contribute to plant-life are the wingless class, 
like the ant, which, in going from blossom to 
blossom, would have to ascend from, and descend 
to, the ground by means of the stem, and all the 
pollen would be almost sure to be rubbed off 
their bodies, either by the leaves of the plants 
or by the grass through which they travelled. 
Flowers may therefore be said to be entertainers, 
not in the sense that their study affords pleasure, 
but in that they really perform the part of hosts 
and receive guests—that is, those insects which 
contribute to plant-fertilisation—and repel those 
from whose visits they wouid derive no benefit. 

The provisions of nature to protect flowers 
from the visits of unwelcome insects are exceed- 
ingly numerous. The most unobservant must at 
times have noticed the glassy appearance pre- 
sented by the stems of some plants. It is due to 
a varnish-like coating, and is one of nature’s pro- 
tective agents, since its presence renders a stem 
so slippery that no creeping insect can obtain a 
foothold upon it. A good example of this is 
seen in some of the willows, whose catkins are 
so rich in nectar that they are constantly swarm- 
ing with bees; but not a single wingless insect 
can be found near them, the varnish-like covering 
forming a most effective barrier against their 
visits. In some cases this coating serves to pro- 
tect the young buds against the cold, and also 
renders them unpalatable to cattle, thereby in- 
directly assisting fertilisation. 

Pluck a sprig of stinking-groundsel (‘Senecio 
viscosus’) or rest-harrow (‘Ononis arvensis’), 
which are common everywhere, and the stickiness 
of the plant will at once attract attention. Then 
note the distance of the petals, or leaves of the 
flower, from each other, and it will be seen that 
they are so far apart that, did a wingless insect 
once succeed in climbing the stem, there would 
not be the slightest barrier to its reaching the 
nectar. The stickiness already noted is a pro- 
tection against the visits of unwelcome guests, 
and acts in a directly opposite way to the varnish- 
like coating which has been referred to, since, 


‘while the latter slides wingless insects off the 


stem, the former causes them to adhere, and they 
become so firmly entangled that they perish 
before they can reach the flower. This viscous 
secretion is observable on many plants. In the 
common butterwort (‘Pinguicula vulgaris’), a very 
curious arrangement is observed for defending 
the flower against the approaches of unwelcome 
insects. The gummy secretion is on the leaves, 
and the presence of a creeping insect causes them 
to exert increased stickiness, so that the farther 
an insect proceeds the more it becomes embedded 
in the glutinous substance. But the leaves and 
stem are not the only portions of a plant on 
which this protective fluid is found. In some 
plants which put forth flowers before the leaves, 
as, for instance, some of the willows, it is found 
on the calyx or flower-cup. In other cases it is 
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to be seen on the style, which fills up the inner 
space in curly flowers. To this, small insects 
adhere, and can proceed no farther; but large 
insects, like the bee, can thrust their proboscis 
between the style and the petals, and reach the 
nectar of which they are in search. 

A peculiar feature of most of these plants is 
that their viscidity is only temporary, for as soon 
as the flowering season is at an end, and the visits 
of wingless insects can do no harm, the protective 
secretion becomes dried up and non-adhesive. 

A widely diffused mode of defence is seen in 
the thorns, &c., which are to be found on the 
leaves, stem, or calyx of different plants. Against 
soft-bodied insects, like caterpillars, the viscous 
exudation would be no defence whatever, as they 
could cross it with impunity ; but a formidable 
array of prickles is a barrier which they cannot 
surmount. To add to the effectiveness of this 
mode of protection, not only are the prickles 
arranged point downwards, so that a creeping 
insect is confronted with their sharp end first, 
but they accumulate the nearer they are to the 
flower. A good example of this mode of defence 
may be found in the common thistle, whose lower 
leaves are much less thickly set with prickles 
than the — ones. Again, the leaves of these 
plants are all concave, which further adds to the 
protection of the flower. 

Another defence against trespassing insects is 
seen in the hairy formations which block up the 
entrance to some blossoms, and which serve to 
obstruct the passage of weak and useless insects, 
but are easily overcome by the stronger and 
beneficial ones. In other cases, access to the 
flower is impeded by _ of the plant being 
bent, dilated, or crowded together, as in the snap- 
dragon, the mouth of which is so firmly closed 
that only a powerful insect, like the bee, can 
force it open; by the anthers combining so as 
to form a hollow cone round the pistil, as in 
the potato blossom ; or by the stamens crowdin 
round or the stigmas covering the corolla, as i 
by alid. In other flowers, protection is afforded 
by swellings round the entrance to the nectary. 
For example, in the convolvulus the filaments 
expand and cause the central space of the corolla 
to be divided into passages resembling the arrange- 
ment of a five-chambered revolver, into which 
nothing but the fine proboscis of a bee can enter. 
In the bladder campion the calyx stands well 
out from the blossom, so that any insect which 
eats through the flower-cup gets no nearer the 
nectar, because the distance in that direction is 
as great as the distance from the mouth of the 
corolla, 

How often in crossing a meadow have we found 
water stored up in the little cup formed by the 
conical bases of the opposite leaves of some plants ! 
The purpose of these pools is to isolate the stem, 
and so protect the flower from the ravages of 
wingless insects. 

Another form of protection is seen in the collar 
formed round a flower by means of embracing 
leaves, whch are generally convex upwards, and 
slippery on the inside, as in the snowdrop. Creep- 
ing insects get as far as the slippery leaves, and 
in trying to turn the edge, they invariably lose 
their hold and tumble to the ground. 

The common nipplewort (‘ Lapsana communis’) 
and flowers of that class, which are totally unpro- 


tected against the attacks of marauding insects, 


open only during certain hours of the morning, 


before the dew has dispersed, when they are 
perfectly safe from the visits of wingless intruders, 
which never venture abroad until the dew is off 
the grass, 

By reason of their situation, aquatic plants are 
protected against unwelcome visitors; but in 
connection with one at least, the spotted knot- 
grass (‘Polygonium persicaria’), which, during a 
drought, is sometimes left high and dry on the 
banks of a stream, and is utterly defenceless 
against insect trespassers, a curious circumstance 
has been observed. In such seasons it has been 
known to secrete a viscous substance all over 
the stem, thereby providing a perfect protection 
against marauders. When, however, tlie subse- 
quent rains have caused the stream to regain 
its former level, and there is no more necessity 
for this glutinous defence, it totally disappears, 
and the stem assumes its original smoothness. 

Again, there are flowers which close their 
blooms during the day and open only at night, 
like the white lychnis, evening primrose, night- 
scented stock, &c. Such flowers have nothing 
to gain by being open in the daytime, as the 
are fertilised only by night-flying insects, which 
are attracted by the sweet-smelling odour they 
exhale, such perfume being given off only at 
night, the flower being scentless during the day. 
Night-blooming plants are generally either yellow 
or white, so that they are easily seen in the dark 
by the insects from whose visits they benefit. 

The bird-cherry and some of the vetches, which 
are entirely defenceless against the attacks of 
wingless insects, possess a wonderful device for 
‘buying off, as it were, unwelcome visitors, since 
on the under side of the leaves are a number of 
epidermic cells containing nectar. In these the 
marauder finds sweets to his heart’s content, and 
does not ascend farther, and thus the fertilisation 
of the plant is not interfered with. 

Truly, the more the secrets of nature are 
investigated, the more apparent becomes the 
truth of the old saying with which this article 
was commenced—that everything in this world 
was designed to fulfil some purpose. 


IN BLOSSOM-TIME. 


In Blossom-time, when all the land was white 
With drifting May, and tremulous silver light 
Stretched, like a jewelled path, across the sea, 
You told the story of your love to me ; 
And when you saw my downbent face grow bright, 
You smiled, and said: ‘’Twas only meet and right 
That sweet new hopes should wing their happy flight 
To maidens’ hearts, and nest there tenderly 

In blossom-time.’ 


Now, Spring is past, and on the gorse-clad height, 
Where Day is loth to don the veil of Night, 
You ask : ‘ When seems the world most fair to thee ? 
And (still in love, as wedded folks should be), 
I answer through glad tears that dim my sight : 
‘In blossom-time.’ 
E. Marueson. 
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